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PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE. 

Manual of Psychiatry. By Dr. J. Rogues de 
Fursac and Dr. A. J. Rosanoff. Fourth edi¬ 
tion. Pp. xi + 522. (New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc. ; London : Chapman and Hall, 
Ltd., 1916.) Price 10s. 6 d. net. 

AR has always been the most potent cause 
of mental and physical suffering among a 
people; apart from the many direct injuries such 
as wounds, sickness, and fever which are inflicted 
upon the fighting forces. In war, military neces¬ 
sities must precede any consideration for the civil 
population, which experiences “stress and strain,” 
two factors that contribute more than any other 
to the causation of insanity. For this reason we 
should expect a greater incidence of insanity dur¬ 
ing war than in peace-time; yet, although this war 
has lasted nearly three years, and much pain, 
great sorrow, and almost unendurable grief have 
been borne, there has been less registered in¬ 
sanity than occurred before the war, and on 
January 1, 1916, there were 3278 fewer cases than 
the year before. The causes for this diminished 
incidence are many. In the first place, it is a 
fact of experience that one great emotion is less 
frequently the cause of insanity than are the many 
small, but continuing, marginal, sub-conscious 
worries, which are always just within the limits of 
consciousness. It is also common knowledge 
that the working classes as a whole have been 
better off financially than in peace-time: the 
enormous demands of the world-war have created 
work on a colossal scale; the great industries of 
the country have been transformed into factories 
for the output of munitions and into workshops 
for the production of material for military require¬ 
ments, and every responsible civilian capable of 
useful work has had his or her attention fixed, his 
or her interests maintained, and his or her domes¬ 
tic anxieties relieved. In spite of the greatly en¬ 
hanced cost of living, difficulties connected with 
ways and means have even been less felt than in 
normal times, so that this diminution may be only 
temporary and due to social and economic condi¬ 
tions. 

Other reasons for the diminished incidence of 
insanity are, first, the fact that the Liquor 
Traffic Control Board, exercising its powers 
under the Defence of the Realm Act, has cur¬ 
tailed the opportunities for drink—as alcohol 
accounts for 20 per cent, of all insanity among 
men, and 10 per cent, among women—and 
secondly, and probably the main reason, 
insanity occurring among the five millions 
of our troops is now unrecorded. This latter 
fact is of the utmost importance, because in all 
previous wars the soldier disabled through a 
•mental illness was certified under the Lunacy Act, 
registered, and removed for treatment into the 
asylum in which he had a territorial settlement, 
whilst in the present war no insane soldier has 
been certified to be insane until he was deemed 
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to be incurable. When insane, he is now de¬ 
tained under Military Law and maintained in a 
“military hospital,” the latter in many instances 
a county asylum taken over by the War Office 
exclusively for the treatment of the soldier. This 
procedure has been adopted in order to avoid the 
possible stigma of having suffered from an attack 
of insanity should the soldier recover and desire 
to re-enter civil life. In giving sanction to this 
policy the Director-General of the Army Medical 
Department has acted wisely and considerately 
towards the insane soldier, and up to the present 
the experiment has worked satisfactorily, and it 
is because of this separate management of the 
mentally disabled soldier that a review of a text¬ 
book upon insanity is both appropriate and oppor¬ 
tune. 

This text-book by Dr. de Fursac is well known 
in this country, and its popularity is confirmed by 
the fact that this is its fourth edition; but it is in 
the main an American revision, and out of more 
than 350 references to authors in the text-book 
not above a dozen refer to English contributors. 
As in most American works upon mental diseases, 
the classification of insanity comes from Germany : 
the scheme is confused ; it classifies insanity partly 
upon the basis of factors of causation, e.g, 
alcoholic insanity, syphilitic insanity, thyrogenie 
insanity, and partly upon the form of the 
mental disorder, so that a case may be in more 
than one group at the same time, and the groups 
are, therefore, not mutually exclusive. More¬ 
over, the terms “manic-depressive insanity” and 
“ dementia precox ” find a prominent place. They 
refer, of course, to the varieties “ alternating in¬ 
sanity ” and “primary dementia” of our English 
classification. In regard to the technicalities of 
certification—a matter of vital importance to the 
family physician and to the general practitioner— 
the text-book is useless. It refers to “commit¬ 
ment ” as the equivalent of certification, and upon 
this point of procedure it affords no guide accord¬ 
ing to English, Scottish, or Irish law'. Neverthe¬ 
less, the work is a helpful and instructive manual 
to the student of psychiatry. 

Under aetiology, a section is introduced 
upon the Mendelian theory, which is not 
yet perfect enough to deal with the com¬ 
plex mental characters of human beings. In 
the mental constitution of human beings it is 
certain, that “ the segregation of unit-characters ” 
does not occur, because the mind of each person 
is a hybrid blend, and the blended conditions ap¬ 
pear in succeeding generations. The so-called 
law of dominance is quite an irregular phenome¬ 
non in Mendelism, as we know from the crossing 
of the “Chinese” with the “star” variety of 
primula, the cross between these two types being 
intermediate in form and easily distinguishable 
from either of the pure types, the characteristics 
having become blended. In human beings 
mental characteristics are complex states and not 
segregated units. There is no “ purity ” in the 
reproductive cells with regard to these characters, 
i.e. the hybrid condition that results as a blend 
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is not represented in a single reproductive cell, 
for the organism is always a double structure. 
On the other hand, we know that certain physical 
characters are definitely inherited upon Mendelian 
lines; for instance, colour in plants and animals, 
certain hair and feather characters, leaf forms, 
the presence or absence of horns in cattle, the 
shape of potato-tubers, are thus inherited; as are 
also brachy-dactyly, nyctalopia, and other condi¬ 
tions in man. 

Although certain abnormal characters in 
individuals may be conveniently described 
as dominant or recessive, this is far from 
being a full explanation of neuropathic inherit¬ 
ance. The “coupling” and “repulsion” known 
to exist between different factors, the explanation 
of “ sex-limited ” diseases, and even the causation 
of sex itself, fail to be explained upon evidence 
which is founded upon Mendelian lines alone. In 
regard to Mendelism we think there is too much 
stress laid in the text-book upon the statement 
that “ actual findings in mental disorders are 
alongside of theoretical expectations.” As yet we 
know too little to be able to state that Mendel’s 
law applies to all characters of all living organ¬ 
isms. Mental disorders in themselves are too 
vague as well as too subtle and complicated to 
be classified into definite heritable unit-characters. 
All we can say is that we must not expect simple 
Mendelian results from the study of insane in¬ 
heritance, which is a product of many factors, 
each of which may possibly be independently 
heritable, but all of which have certain definite 
effects that must necessarily interfere with the 
practical application of Mendelism. The irregu¬ 
lar dominance of some abnormal mental states 
shows that there is no definite segregation of 
mental characters. 

The references to cerebral syphilis in the 
manual are the only long quotations from any 
English authority, and these do not point out 
that mental symptoms, such as cerebral irritation, 
restlessness, excitement, anxiety, and depression, 
occur in no fewer than 80 per cent, of all cases 
of syphilis, and mostly during the secondary 
stage ! It is agreed by English authorities that 
these mental symptoms occur within six months 
from the date of primary infection. The author 
is too optimistic about the Wassermann reaction 
remaining negative after one or two injections of 
salvarsan. Exceptionally this may be so, but the 
present treatment of syphilis extends to more than 
one hundred days, and consists in the intravenous 
or intramuscular injection of salvarsan, neo-salvar- 
san, gallyl, luargol, or kharsivan, combined with 
mercury; and cerebral syphilis receives identical 
treatment. No reference is made to the numerous 
experiments made with salvarsanised serum, and 
we share the author’s doubt as to the permanent 
arrest of general paralysis or of locomotor ataxia. 

The Binet-Simon tests of mental deficiency are 
introduced and occupy about twenty pages, but it 
would have been more helpful if the author had 
added fuller comments upon their interpretation 
and practical utility. No mention is made of the 
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Montessori method of treating mental deficiency, 
for this would have been appropriate in a work 
purporting to cover all inherent mental weakness. 
A useful sub-section is given to the technique of 
the Wassermann reaction, but, although the 
haemolytic system is used to explain the bacterio¬ 
lytic, the description needs simplifying for the 
general practitioner, in 4 pite of the fact that this 
reaction is in essence only a quantitative chemical 
test for the presence of “complement.” Psycho¬ 
analysis finds a short place in the text-book; if is 
described as a “time-robbing task,” and the 
author shows a dignified reserve in its discussion, 
merely indicating briefly the methods employed to 
carry it out. Figures of the dead neuron (Betz 
cells) are introduced from the drawings of Adolf 
Meyer, but no reference is made to the altogether 
different structure of the living neuron. On the 
whole, the manual is a trustworthy text-book for 
the psychiatric clinic, and the new edition brings 
the work fairly up to date, although there is no 
mention of “ shell-shock ” or the mental effects 
of the war. Probably the recent development in 
American politics will soon remedy this defect. 

Robert Armstrong-Jones. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PARADOX. 

(1) Ifermat’s Last Theorem. By M. Cashmore. 
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(3) The Algebraic Theory of Modular Systems. 
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polynomials in x, and A a constant different from 
zero; then, if /, <p have a common factor (x — a), 
x = a may be regarded as a solution of f j 4 > = A. 
Conversely, if f/<j> = A has a root a, then (x — a) 
must be a common factor of / and <f>.” (See p. 18.) 

(2) By this time it is fairly well known among 
mathematicians that ordinary geometry is a sort 
of border-line between two equally consistent 
theories, in each of which Euclid’s axiom of 
parallels is false. In one of these the sum of 
the angles of a “ rectilinear ” triangle exceeds 
two “ right ” angles; in the other it falls short of 
it, and may even converge to zero. If “ similar ” 
triangles are defined by parallelism of sides, we 
have the sums of their angles differing according 
to a fixed law; and, similarly, if we define them 
by proportion of sides (generally according to a 
different law). These non-Euclidean geometries 
apply to three-dimensional space as well as to the 
plane, and the question for teachers is to make 
them intelligible to the student by intuitional 
methods. As regards the case when the sum of 
the angles of a triangle is less than two right 
angles, nothing can be better than to take as 
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